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{See Page 7) 
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Two men are forced to bail out of their plane—high 
over the steaming jungles of Siam. They land safely. 


Unfortunately, their compass is smashed and their maps 
are lost. They have no way of knowing where they are. 











The desperate white men offer all their money in pay- 
ment for a guide to lead them to safety. The natives 








are not interested. Suddenly, the native chief 
points to a gleaming pen clipped on the pilot’s 
tattered pocket. ‘“‘Parker!’’ he exclaims. 


























Only the shrill cry of tropic birds—the chattering of mon- 
keys—breaks the stillness. Giant teakwood trees, entan- 
gled with vines, form a dark wall around the men. Escape 
seems impossible. And then . . . curious natives appear. 
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The pilot nods. Admiringly, the chief holds up the pen to 
the group and says: ‘“‘Parker.’”’ The word itself is magic. 
At the chief’s command, one native steps forward. to act 
as guide. Thanks to the fame of Parker ‘51’, the lost 
men are on their way to safety! 








FROM roadway We Cangkok— 


Across the continents of the world . . . in remote lands and cities— Parker 














CASH GIVEN AWAY ; ne 
“51” is the most sought after of all writing instruments. Here’s the 


pen that’s treasured for its beauty —its perfect balance. The 
unique hooded point starts on the instant — glides smoothly 


—for interesting true stories 
about Parker ‘‘51’’ pens. 
$25.00 will be paid for each such 
story we use in advertising. All stories 
submitted become the exclusive property 
of The Parker Pen Company. They cannot 
be returned. Address: The Paster Pen Com- 
pany, Dept. S-16, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Parker 51 


Unites hay with wel ink!” 


Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 


—as it writes dry with wet ink! More of these fine, pre- 
cision pens are now being shipped. So visit your 
Parker dealer soon. Ask to see a Parker “51” 


—the world’s most-wanted pen. 


*Based upon actual letters in the Parker files’, 
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The President's Cabinet 


HE President of the United States 

has many more duties than he can 
handle alone. To help him he has a 
Cabinet. 

Each Cabinet member is the head 
of one of our Federal departments. 
There are now 10 members of the 
Cabinet. Each member advises the 
President on matters pertaining to 
the member’s particular department. 

All 10 Federal departments are a 
part of the executive branch of the 
Government. The President is known 
as the Chief Executive. 

Every President has the right to 
choose the members of his official 
family as the Cabinet is often called. 
But Cabinet appointments must be 
approved by a majority Senate vote. 


MEMBERS OF THE CABINET 


George C. Marshall is Secretary of 
State. Appointed on January 7, the 
former general is the newest mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. His department 
represents the U. S. in foreign coun- 
tries and helps to maintain friendly 
relations with them. Secretary Mar- 
shall was Army Chief of Staff during 
World War II. More recently, he 
was Special Ambassador to China. 

John W. Snyder is Secretary of 
the Treasury His department is re- 
sponsible for printing and coining 
money, collecting Federal taxes, and 
borrowing money. Before joining the 
Cabinet, Secretary Snyder served as 
Federal Loan Administrator and Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. 

Robert P. Patterson is Secretary 
of War. His department is chiefly 
foncerned with training the Army. 
He is chief in command of the U. S. 
Military Academy, assisted by the 
Army General Staff. Secretary Pat- 
terson is former U. S. Circuit Court 
Judge. 

Tom C. Clark is Attorney General. 
The Attorney General is head of the 
Department of Justice. This depart- 
ment is responsible for the appre- 
hension* and punishment of those 


who break Federal laws. The Attor- 
ney General advises the President on 
legal matters and represents the Gov- 
ernment in cases tried before the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Glark, a lawyer, 
worked for the Department of Jus- 
tice for eight years before becoming 
its head. 

Robert Hannegan is Postmaster 
General. His department has charge 
of regular postal service, rural mail 
deliveries, airmail, parcel post, and 
postal savings. Mr.-Hannegan was 
once a lawyer and worked for the 
Treasury Department as a Collector 
of Internal Revenue. He serves as 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

James V. Forrestal is Secretary of 
the Navy, He is in charge of all U. S. 
Naval activities including the build- 
ing of ships and the operation of 
naval bases. The U. S. Naval Aca- 
demy at Annapolis, the U. S. Marine 
Corps, and the U. S. Coast Guard are 
under his authority. Secretary For- 
restal is a former business man. 

Julius A. Krug is Secretary of the 


* Means word is defined on page 10 
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Interior. His department has charge 
of public lands, the Office of Indian 
Affairs, building dams for irrigation 
and electricity, and land improve- 
ment. Secretary Krug has been in 
Government service since 1930, 

Clinton P. Anderson is Secretary 
of Agriculture. His department sup- 
plies farmers with information on 
improved farming methods, lends 
money to farmers, inspects meats and 
other foods, operates the Weather 
Bureau, and supervises our forest re- 
serves. Mr. Anderson is a former 
newspaperman and Congressman. 

W. Averell Harriman is Secretary 
of Commerce. He supervises inter- 
state trade and U. S. trade with for- 
eign countries. His department takes 
a population census every 10 years. 
It also issues patents and trade 
marks. When appointed to the Cabi- 
net, Secretary Harriman. was U. S. 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Lewis B. Schwellenbach is Secre- 
tary of Labor. His main task is to 
prevent unemployment and to settle 
disputes between labor and manage- 
ment. The Department of Labor sees 
that immigration laws are carried 
out. Secretary Schwellenbach is a 
former lawyer, Senator, and judge. 





Harris and Ewing 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET: teft to right, around the table: Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture; Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of Labor; W. Averell Harriman, 
Secretary of Commerce; Julius C. Krug, Secretary of Interior; Robert E. Hannegan, Postmaster 
General; Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War; George C. Marshall, Secretary of State; President 
Truman; John W. Snyder, Secretary of Treasury; Tom C. Clark, Attorney General; and James 


Forrestal, Secretary of Navy. 




















Seal of- 
Costa Rica 





OSTA RICA sets a fine example 
Cc for the other republics of Cen- 
tral America. 

Her people enjoy complete free- 
dom of speech, press, and religion, 
which is not so true of some of the 
other Central American republics. 

The Costa Ricans are the best 
educated of all Central Americans. 
Eighty-two per cent of the people of 
Costa Rica are literate. There is one 
school for every 800 people. Twelve 
per cent of the country’s money is 








spent on education, which is more 
than is spent on Costa Rica’s peace- 
time army of 500. 

Teodoro Picado was elected Presi- 
dent of Costa Rica in 1944 and will 
serve through 1948. All men over 21 
must vote in national elections or 
pay a fine. Women do not yet have 
the right to vote. 


HISTORY 


The little republic of Costa Rica 
(23,000 square miles — about the size 
of West Virginia) was once a Span- 
ish colony. Columbus discovered 
Costa Rica in 1502 and gave her her 
name, which means Rich Coast. The 
country was not conquered by the 
Spanish until 1532. Costa Rica re- 
mained under Spanish rule until 
1821, when she revolted successfully. 
The following year Costa Rica was 





annexed by Mexico and in 1824 the 
little country joined the Central 
American Federation. In 1848, Costa 
Rica withdrew from the Central 
American Federation and became an 
independent republic. 


CARIBBEAN COAST 


Along the Caribbean coastline, 
Costa Ricans grow bananas and 
sugar on large plantations. The peo- 
ple in this region are nearly all 
Negroes who came from the West 
Indies. 

Puerto Limon (Lemon Port) is the 
biggest city along Costa Rica’s Car- 
ibbean coast. The Spaniards named 
it when they sailed into the port. 
They saw some lemon trees on the 
shore and thought the section was 
rich in them. But when they explored 
the surrounding territory, the Span- 
iards found very few lemon trees. 
The port has retained its name, how- 
ever. Sugar, bananas, cacao, rubber, 
and tropical woods are exported 
from Puerto Limon. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Central Costa Rica is a high pla- 
teau, where most of Costa Rica’s 
725,149 people live. The country’s 
biggest cities, including San Jose, 
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Heredia and Alajuela, are in this 
region. Its pleasant climate encour- 
ages the growing of coffee, corn, 
fruits and vegetables. 

Coffee is the leading product of 
Costa Rica. Its excellent flavor brings 
a high price in foreign markets. Cof- 
fee, cacao and bananas —the “Big 
Three” of Costa Rican farming — 
make up 90 per cent of the country’s 
exports. Most of Costa Rica’s trade 
is with the United States. 


PACIFIC COAST 


The Pacific border lands of Costa 
Rica are hilly and cool. This region 
is divided into many cattle ranches. 
Costa Rica has about 350,000 cattle, 
but imports several thousand a year 
to be slaughtered. 

Most of Costa Rica’s land is owned 
by small farmers. There are only a 
few large estates. 


PEOPLE 


Eighty per cent of the people are 
white. The rest are Indian, Indian- 
white, and Negro. Most of the peo- 
ple are Roman Catholics. Roman 
Catholicism is the state religion, but 
the people are free to follow any 
faith they choose. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Air service, connecting San Jose 
with other cities in Costa Rica, is 
provided by the TACA airline. Rail- 
ways cross the country from ocean 
to ocean and link the chief banana 
districts. Costa Rica has more than 
3,000 miles of roads, but only a few 
hundred are in good condition. Two- 
wheeled oxcarts serve as the main 
means of transportation for the Costa 
Rican farmers. 


Seal of 
Nicaragua 





Most of the many presidents Nica- 
ragua has had since becoming a 
republic in 1838 have been dictators. 
They got into power by revolution. 
One of these dictators was a U. S. 
citizen named Walker. 

Walker was well-known as a sol- 
dier of fortune. He was a little man, 
slightly over 5 ft. in height and 
weighing about 100 pounds. 


In August, 1855, Walker and a 
band of 57 other adventurers arrived 
in Nicaragua from California. They 
joined the Liberals and helped drive 
the Conservatives out of office. 

A strong desire to be president — 
of any nation— burned in Walker. 
He got both the Liberals and Con- 
servatives to elect him President of 
Nicaragua. 

He held office only a few months. 
The Liberals and Conservatives 
soon tired of Walker and united 
against him. With the help of the 
armies of Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica, they drove him out of 
the country in 1857. The Nicaraguans 
were also aided by another Ameri- 
can, Commodore Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, who was Walker's enemy. 

Walker set fire to the city of Gra- 
nada and escaped by boat down 
Lake Nicaragua and the San Juan 
River to an American ship in the 
harbor of San Juan del Norte. 

In 1860, Walker tried to return to 
Nicaragua. While fitting out his ex- 
pedition in Honduras, he was caught 
by Honduran soldiers and executed. 

Nicaragua had always lured ad- 
venturers of many lands to its shores. 
The Spaniards who conquered the 
land in 1524 found it rich in gold and 
silver. 


THE LAND 


Nicaragua is the largest republic 
of Central America. It has an area 
of 60,000 square miles (a little larger 
than our state of Michigan) and a 
population of 1,380,287. 

The land washed by the Carib- 
bean is low and flat. Two mountain 
chains extend across central Nica- 
ragua. Fertile valleys and plateaus 
lie between them. Toward the Pa- 
cific, the mountains taper off. 

A string of volcanoes along the 
Pacific Coast separate the ocean from 
Nicaraguas giant lakes — Managua 
and Nicaragua. 

Lake Nicaragua is the largest lake 
between the Great Lakes and Bo- 
livia’s Lake Titicaca. It is 92 miles 
long and 34 miles wide and is joined 
to the Atlantic by the San Juan River. 

The country has poor roads, mak- 
ing travel difficult. River transporta- 
tion is common. The railroads, 
owned by the government, run only 
in the daytime. 

Along the Caribbean, the climate 
is hot and rainfall heavy. Bananas, 
coconuts, oranges, pineapples, and 





Three Lions 


Costa Rican women cover their heads 
in church. This girl wears a hand- 
kerchief because she has no hat. 


sugar are the main products. Ships 
stacked with bananas sail from the 
big banana port of Bluefields for 
U. S. ports. 

There are rich tropical forests 
along the Caribbean. Mahogany, 
cedar, and dyewoods grow wild and 
plentiful. 

In the cool climate of the inland 
plateaus, coffee is grown, cattle are 
fattened for market, and gold and 
silver are mined. 

Coffee is Nicaragua’s leading ex- 
port. It is also grown on plantations 
along the mountainsides facing the 
Pacific. In the same region, corn, rice, 
sugar, and beans are grown. 


THE PEOPLE 


Three-fourths of the people live 
in the western part of Nicaragua 
where the climate is pleasantly cool. 
Here are the beautiful old cities of 
Granada, Leon, and Managua, the 
capital. 

Most Central Americans live in 
small villages. But not the Nica- 
raguans. They are city dwellers. 

Most of the people who live along 
the Caribbean are Indians and Ne- 
groes. 

The majority of the Nicaraguans 
are of mixed Indian and Spanish- 
white blood. They follow the Catho- 
lic faith. They speak Spanish, but 
half of them cannot read or write. 
Those who go to school must learn 
English. (Continued on next page.) 
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Seal of 
Panama 








A Panamanian carries part of his 
country’s history in his pockets. 
Every time he jingles some coins 


he makes the name of Balboa ring. ° 


The big round dollar in his pocket is 
called the balboa, in honor of the 
Spanish conqueror who brought 
fame to Panama. 

In 1513, Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
trekked south from the Caribbean 
coastline of Panama to find a great 
sea he had learned about from the 
Indians. 

Leading a band of 200 Spaniards 
and about 1,000 Indians, Balboa 
spent 24 days slashing through the 
jungles and climbing the mountains 
of Panama. From a hill, four days’ 
march from the Pacific shore, he 
first spotted the Pacific. 

Balboa claimed the ocean for the 
King of Spain. He called it the Great 
South Sea. To show his appreciation, 
the pleased King named Balboa Ad- 
miral of the South Sea. 

The discoverer did not bear the 
title long. Pedrarias, governor of 
Panama, was jealous of Balboa's 
fame. He had Balboa beheaded in 
1517. 

Panama was first called Golden 
Castile because of its natural riches. 
It was later named Panama after a 
tall tree whose seeds the Indians ate. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 

Panama is important as a center 
of trade and commerce. 

Ships can sail through the heart 
of the country from one ocean to 
the other by means of the Panama 
Canal, constructed by the U. S. 

Every year, thousands of vessels 
flying the flags of many nations pass 
through the Canal’s locks. 

In 1881, a French company direct- 
ed by Ferdinand de Lesseps began 
digging a canal through Panama, but 
gave up after eight years. De Lesseps 
and his men were defeated by the 
malaria mosquitoes. 

In 1903, Panama revolted against 
Colombia and declared itself an in- 
dependent republic. The government 
of the new republic then rented to 
the U. S. a strip of land, five miles 


on either side of the canal, for the 
building and upkeep of the canal. 

It took 10 years for the U. S. to 
build the canal. Construction began 
in 1904 under the direction of Gen- 
eral George W. Goethals. Hundreds 
of workers died of yellow fever and 
malaria. But an Army doctor, Col. 
William C. Gorgas, succeeded in 
conquering these diseases before the 
work was completed. The first ship 
passed through the Canal on August 
3, 1914. The total cost came to $375,- 
201,000. This sum included a “down 
payment” of $10,000,000 to Panama 
for the right to build the canal. 
Every year the U. S. pays Panama a 
rental of $430,000. 


THE CANAL ZONE 


The strip of land rented to the 
U. S. is known as the Canal Zone. 

The Canal Zone runs five miles on 
either side of the waters of the Canal. 
Its entire area is 552 square miles. 

The territory is ruled by a Gov- 
ernor appointed by the President of 
our country. There are about 51,000 
people in the zone. Most of them 
speak English. 

The cities of Panama and Colon, 
though inside the Canal Zone, are 
part of the Republic of Panama. 


LAND OF THE REPUBLIC 


Panama is 33,617 miles square. The 
land is hilly and covered with forests. 
Near the Costa Rican border there 
are some high volcanoes, but they 
are not active. Hundreds of small 
rivers flow through the narrow land. 

The climate is hot and wet. Pana- 





ma is one of the rainiest regions in 
the western. hemisphere. But the 
heat and rainfall make Panama a 
large exporter of tropical fruits. 


PRODUCTS 


Bananas are Panama's biggest 
crop. They are grown in the hot 
coastal regions. Coconuts, coffee, 
tobacco, nuts, sweet potatoes, and 
cereal are also raised. 

Panama has good land, but only 
a small part of it has been turned 
into farms. There are still thick for- 
ests. Mahogany, cedar, and rose- 
wood are exported. 

Off the coasts of Panama there are 
valuable pear] fisheries. Pearls and 
tortoise shells, also fished from Pana- 
ma’s waters, are important exports. 


THE PEOPLE 


The Republic of Panama has 622.- 
576 inhabitants. Two-thirds of the 
people are part Indian, part white. 
Pure whites and pure Indians form 
only a small part of the population, 
as do Negroes. 

The whites work in the cities or 
own large estates. The Indians live 
in the country districts. Negroes are 
employed mainly on the banana 
plantations along the Caribbean. 
About one-third of the people live 
in and near the cities of Panama and 
Colon. Boys and girls must go to 
school between the ages of 7 and 15. 
Most of them attend schools operated 
by the government. They carry on 
their’ studies in Spanish, the official 
language of Panama. Catholicism is 
the official religion. 


Three Lione 
The San Blas Indian women of Panama wear colorful patchwork costumes 
and much jewelry, including finger rings, earrings, and nose rings. 

















Our Forests 


HEN the first settlers came 
W: America two-fifths of the 
land was forest covered. 

As the pioneers pushed westward 
across the continent, the forests 
stretched before them. Under the 
bite of the pioneers’ axes, forest 
giants fell by the thousands. The 
pioneers, and the men who followed 
them, cut the timber where they 
found it and moved on. 

For years we “mined” our woods 
just as we mined our coal and iron. 
In other words, we used the wood 
and nobody gave much thought to 
replacing what we used up. 

Trees are useful not only for the 
lumber they give us but for holding 
water in the soil. This helps to pre- 
vent soil erosion.* 

Trees, like wheat or corn, are a 
crop. Corn is our most valuable crop. 
Wood ranks second to corn as a 
crop of the soil. In 1944, wood at 
mills before being processed was 
valued at $2,040,984,000. 


FOREST AREAS 


At present there are 461,000,000 
acres of commercial forest lands in 
the U. S. Commercial forests are 
forests which are intended for use. 

These lands can be divided rough- 
ly into six areas (see map). They are: 

1. The Northern Forest. Here 
grow white pine, red spruce, hem- 
lock, and other conifers (softwood 
trees which bear cones and have 
needle-like evergreen leaves). Hard- 
wood trees also grow here. This for- 
est covers 122,782,000 acres. 

2. The Central Hardwood Forest. 
This forest contains mostly hard- 
woods. The principal hardwood 
trees are oak, red gum, yellow pop- 
lar, maple, tupelo, beech, cotton- 
wood, birch, basswood, elm, ash, 
chestnut, hickory, walnut, sycamore, 
alder, magnolia, willow, pecan, 
cherry, hackberry, locust, buckeye, 
cucumber, and butternut. This forest 
covers 47,539,000 acres. 

3. The Southern Forest. Here 
grow many varieties of yellow pine- 
longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly, and 
slash. Cypress also is found, and 
many hardwoods grow among the 
pines. The Southern Forest covers 
more than 183,000,000 acres. 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 





4. The Western Forest. This forest 
consists mainly of softwoods such as 
Ponderosa, Idaho white pine, and 
sugar pine. These are not dense for- 
ests. Of nearly 202,000,000 acres of 
forest land, only 72,000,000 acres 
have timber that can be profitably 
harvested. 

5. The Pacific Coast Forest. Here 
grow the stately Douglas firs, west- 
ern red cedar, giant redwoods, Sitka 
spruce, and others. This forest covers 
more than 34,000,000 acres. 

6. The Tropical Forest. This com- 
paratively small forest grows along 
the southern tip of Florida and the 
southeastern tip of Texas. It consists 
of cypress and other swamp-growing 
trees. 

Who owns our forests? 

Most of the United States’ com- 
mercial forests are privately owned. 
About 25 per cent are owned by Fed- 
eral, state, and city governments. 

The U. S. (Federal) Government 
owns 177,497,531 acres of forest in 
our National Forest areas. This is 
in addition to the 6,000,000 acres of 
forest in our 26 National Parks. None 
of the National Park trees may be 
cut for commercial purposes. 

The National Parks are tinder the 
control of the U. S. Department of 
Interior, Julius A. Krug, Secretary. 

The National Forest areas are un- 
der the control of the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary. 


GROWING TIMBER 


Like any other crop, trees can be 
grown and harvested on the same 
land again and again. 

In most cases it is not even neces- 
sary to plant seedlings (young trees) 
to obtain a new growth. Some trees 
produce their own seeds. When these 
seeds fall to the ground they grow 
into new trees. 

If seed trees are cut down before 
their seeds have ripened and fallen 
to the ground, or if seed trees are 
wiped out by fire or blight, seedlings 
must be planted. 

Our forests must be encouraged 
and protected if they are to produce 
crops continuously. 

Trees that are cut down must be 
replaced. Forests that are burned 
must be replanted. 





American Forest Products Industries 


High climber perched high on a tree 
after sawing and chopping off top. 


Through science, we must find 
ways to make use of all the wood we 
grow and cut. 

To help conserve our forests, many 
owners of forest areas have en- 
rolled in the Tree Farm program. 
Members of this program are called 
Tree Farmers. 

The Tree Farmer takes special care 
of his forest. He removes trees that 
are deformed or diseased. He thins 
out trees that crowd one another. 
In this way, the trees that remain 
after harvest get more sunlight and 
grow faster. 

A most important person in the 
protection of our forests is the for- 
ester. He advises farmers on the 
growing of trees and also helps fight 
the deadly enemies of the forest — 
fire, disease, and insect pests. 


HARVESTING 

Harvesting trees is hard, danger- 
ous work. It is done by men called 
lumberjacks. The harvesting itself 
is called logging. 

Before logging can begin roads 
must be cut into the thick woods. 
Camps must be built in the woods 
for the lumberjacks. Then the lum- 
berjacks set to work. 

The act of cutting down a tree 
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is called felling. The men who do 
the cutting are called fallers. 

The fallers decide in which direc- 
tion they want a tree to fall. With 
sharp axes they cut into the tree on 
the side facing that direction. Then 
two fallers start to saw through the 
tree from the other side. 

Finally the tree shivers and there 
is the sound of wood cracking. The 
fallers give their warning cry, “TIM- 
BER!” and scramble to safety. The 
tree top plunges earthward, the tree 
crashes, and lies still. 

Cutting the fallen tree into log 
lengths is called bucking. Buckers 
work in crews of two. They trim the 
branches off the fallen tree and saw 
the tree into log lengths. 


FOREST TO MILL 


Moving logs from the forest to 
the sawmill is often a difficult task. 
When the logs are few and small it 
is sometimes possible to drive a 
truck into the woods, load the logs 
on it, and drive off to the sawmill. 

But usually logs are hauled by 
tractors to a loading-out point or 
skidway. A skidway is a platform of 
logs beside a road or railroad. Here, 
the logs are loaded onto trucks or 


railroad cars for the trip to the mill. 

At the sawmill logs are sorted ac- 
cording to type, quality, and size. 
They are sawed lengthwise into lum- 
ber by huge powerful saws. The 
saws are powered by electricity or 
by gasoline or Diesel engines. 

Newly sawed lumber is called 
“green.” It is full of moisture. Before 
it can be used, this lumber must be 
seasoned, or dried. If the boards are 
not dried before being used, they 
will shrink and lose their shape after 
they have been used. 

When lumber leaves the sawmill it 
is usually rough. Before it can be 
turned into furniture or flooring, it 
must be made smooth by planing or 
dressing. 

With hardwoods, planing is usu- 
ally done by the factory that buys 
the lumber. But most buyers of soft- 
woods want their lumber smooth 
when they buy it. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Lumber is used in building houses 
and boats, in making furniture, floor- 
ing, handles many other products. 

The forests produce wild fruit and 
nuts, maple sugar, bark for tanning 
leather, and bark for medicine. 





Each year we harvest nearly twice 
as much timber for fuel as we do 
for lumber. 

Timber from our forests makes 
railroad crossties, shingles, poles, and 
pilings*. Veneers* and plywoods* 
are also made from timber. 

Paper and all the products made 
of paper come from our forests. 

Wood plays a part in the making 
of many other products, such as tur- 
pentine and rosin. Turpentine goes 
into paints and varnishes. Rosin is 
used in the manufacture of plastics, 
soap, drugs, and adhesives. 

Two-thirds of all wood is cellulose 
and one-third is lignin. 

Paper and rayon are made of cel- 
lulose. When cellulose is treated 
chemically it also gives us gun- 
powder, photographic film, imitation 
leather, felt, plastics, glycerine, 
sugar, alcohol, molasses, and yeast. 

Lignin is also used to make plas- 
tics. 

Synthetic rubber is made by chem- 
ical methods from alcohol. Alcohol 
can be made from wood. S» synthetic 
rubber, too, comes from our forests. 

There is seemingly no end to the 
riches of the forest. 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 
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GEE WEST COAST FOREST 
E34 WESTERN FOREST 





GEMRB NORTHERN FOREST 


C—_] CENTRAL HARDWOOD FOREST. 
GENES SOUTHERN FOREST 
GHME TROPICAL FOREST 

















American Forest Products Industries 


Map shows the six regions containing the major forests of the U. S. 
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SEEING HISTORY THROUGH AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS 


ETHER—CONQUER 
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DR. CRAWFORD LONG 











48 1842, DR, CRAWFORD LONG OF JEFFERSON, 
GEORGIA, DISCOVERED A SLEEP-PRODUCING GAS 
AND USED IT WHILE OPERATING ON PATIENTS 
BUT THE WORLD DID NOT KNOW OF HIS 
DISCOVERY. IN THE MEANTIME... 









MY TOOTH DOESN'T 
HAVE TO COME 
our! 








MORTON EXPERIMENTED WITH sutpuuerd 
ETHER BUT WAS NOT SATISFIED. HE STUDIE 
CHEMISTRY, THEN HE MANAGED TO MAKE 
PURE ETHER eaten 
(tHe etner WORKS, 
MORTON. THE DOG 
DIDN'T FEEL IT WHEN! 
JABBED HIM WITHA 
NEEOLE. 

























NEXT I’LL TRY IT 
ON MYSELF, IF THAT 
WORKS, I’Lt TRY IT 
ON MY PATIENTS. 








Boston, 


GO AHEAD. 
MLL TRY ANYTHING 
TO STOP THIS PAIN. 


1844. 


OR. MORTON, 

WE HAVE TO FIND 

SOMETHING TO DEADEN 
PAIN. 


/ \ KNOW, OR. WELLS. 
I'M GOING TO ENROLL 
IN HARVARD MEDICAL 
SCHOOL AND TRY TO 
DISCOVER A PAINKILLER, 





AT HARVARD... OR MORTON WAS TALKING 
TO DR. JACKSON ABOUT A PAINKILLER. 


WHY DO YOU SUGGEST 

THAT | INVESTIGATE 

SULPHURIC ETHER, 
0ocToR 2 





OUR MEDICAL STUDENTS 
HAVE BEEN INHALING ITAS 

A STUNT AT PARTIES, WHEN THEY 
00, THEY APPARENTLY DON’T 
FEEL BUMPS AND BRUISES. 











7 | HAVE SOMETHING 
THAT WILL PUT YOU TO 

SLEEP SO YOU WON'T 

5 FEEL ME PULL YOUR 




















WHEN... WHEN 
ARE YOU GOING TO 
PULL MY TOOTH 2 















IT'S OUT. 
AND IT WAS TOUGH 
TO YANK, DIDN'T YOU 
FEEL ITATALL? 











MAORTION HAD ANOTHER IDEA... 
















»+» AND | KNOW IT'S 
SAFE, OR. WARREN, IT 
DOES MY PATIENTS 
NO HARM ANDO THEY 
FEEL NO PAIN. I’M 

POSITIVE YOU COULD 
USE ETHER IN 
SURGERY. 









VERY WELL. 
| SHALL 








OCTOBER 16, 1846, MASSACH 


USETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL. 





HUMBUG, 


NEVER FELT A THING! 











THanks TO THE EFFORTS OF DR.LONG DR. MORTON, AND OTHERS WHO FOLLOWED, DOCTORS 
HAVE BEEN ABLE TO SAVE MANY LIVES BY OPERATING SLOWLY AND CAREFULLY WITH- 
OUT WORRYING ABOUT WHETHER THE PATIENT COULD BEAR THE PAIN. 


/ GENTLEMEN, THIS 1S NO 


THE PATIENT a 3 HE'S STILL 
% Kl souNO as.eEeP/ 


\ 


Ms 








Text by Pat Lauber 





Drown by Charles P. Beck 
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Texas Tomboy 


Open the door, Richard, 

Open it to the Hall of Fame; 

Here’s a gal that rates the honor, 

A “Babe” who's tops in ev'ry game! 


{CKING the top man-athlete in the 

nation is about as easy as tossing a 
juke box over the White House — there 
are so many 14-carat candidates for the 
honor. 

When it comes to girl athletes, how- 
ever, it’s a cinch. No. 1 can’t be any- 
body but Mildred “Babe” Didrikson. 
Here’s a gal who can do more things 
with a golf ball, basketball, bowling 
ball or baseball than Sinatra can with a 
love song. 

Right now Babe is concentrating on 
golf. And she’s making a joke of the 
girls’ tournaments. 

The average girl golfer gurgles with 
delight when she socks a ball over 200 
yards, And if she can cover a course 
in two or three over par (about 75 
strokes in all), she'll go out and buy 
herself a couple of those whacky $50 
hats. 

To Babe, that’s kid stuff. She can 
wallop a ball anywhere from 250 to 
300 yards, and what she does to par 
shouldn't happen to a poodle. 

In winning the national women’s title 
and various other tournaments the past 
year, she chalked up rounds of 64, 65 
and 66! Even the men golfers would 
give their pet putters for that kind of 
scores. 

Babe is a tall, lean Texan, about 33 
years old, who broke into the headlines 
in 1930. That was the year she made 
the Beaumont High School baseball 
team. 

After graduation, she joined the 
Golden Cyclones girls’ basketball team 
of Dallas. In one year she became the 
greatest player in girls’ basketball. She 
wound up on the All-America team 
five times! 

Babe then turned to track and field. 
“Sensational” isn’t the word for her suc- 
cess. “Colossal” is more like it. 

In the national title meet in 1932, 
Babe entered seven events. All she suc- 
ceeded in doing was to cop first place 
in the broad jump, shot put, javelin 
throw, hurdles, and baseball throw. She 
also tied for first in the high jump and 
placed fourth in the discus throw. Not 
bad for a beginner, eh? 

After this little “warm-up” Babe was 
disappointed when the officials ruled 


that she could compete in only three 
events in the world’s championship 
Olympic Games. 

So she went out and cracked world 
records in all three of the events — 
javelin, hurdles, and high jump! 

During the Olympic Games, Babe 
never could get enough action, On days 
when she had nothing to do, she tried 
to get the other girls on the team to 
compete against her in their favorite 
sport. She challenged the swimmers, 
the divers — everybody. But they had 
their schedules, too. So Babe never got 
a chance to prove she was tops in 
every sport. 

After the Olympic Games she took 
up golf, and I’ve already told you how 
she made out. She then took up bowl- 
ing. Within two months she rolled up a 
268 game. Ask any bowler how good 
that score is. 

Then Babe started playing tennis. 
She quickly proved a whiz. Just as she 
was ready to start mowing down the 
country’s tennis greats, she up and quit. 
There were too many other things to do. 

A lot of sportswriters mistakenly 
think of Babe as a “muscle moll.” This 
isn’t true. Ask her husband, George 
Zaharias, the sports promoter. Babe 
cooks, sews, and launders, In fact, 
she’s the perfect wife—in between 
cracking records of one sort or another. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Words starred * in the magazine are defined 
below. 


(app-ree - HEHN- 
Seizure or arrest of a law- 


apprehension 
shuhn). 
breaker. 

erosion (ee-RO-zhuhn). Eating or 
wearing away. Soil is eroded by rain 
rivers, ice, etc. From the Latin erodere 
made up of e meaning out and rodere 
meaning to gnaw — therefore, to gnaw 
out or wear away. 

merger (MUHR-juhr). Combination 
or union of two or more things into one. 

pilings (PILE-ingz). Heavy beams 
driven upright into the ground to sup- 
port horizontal beams. 

veneers (veh-NEERZ). Thin layers of 
fine wood used to cover other wood. For 
example, a pine table may be covered 
with a veneer of mahogany. From the 
French word fournir, meaning to fur- 
nish. 

plywood (PLY-wood). Wood made 
up of an odd number of veneer sheets 
glued together. 





Humanitarian 
Mothers “Jimmy, why don’t you 
shoo that fly?” 
Jimmy: “Oh, it’s so hot, I think I'll 
let him go barefoot.” 
Lanny Middings, Long Jr. H. S., Dallas, Texas 
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Which Is the Longer? 
The top line of the 
top figure, or the bot- 
tom line of the bottom 
figure? Well—measure 
them and see! 





(i 


Two Will Do. You can express the 
word for each of the following defini- 
tions with two letters. For example, if 
one of the phrases was “not difficult,” 
the answer would be EZ. How many of 
thé following can you get? 


The number following 79. 
A girl’s name. 

A fabric. 

To lead in a particular field. 
To rot. 

. A plant. 


Answers below 


QAP ONE 


Another Mystery. Take any number, 
the last digit lower than the first, 
reverse it and subtract the reversed 
number from the original number. Add 
the digits of the remainder, and the 
result will be a number the digits of 
which add up to 9. Thus: 

4632 
2364 
2268 


2+2+6+8=18, and 1+8=9 


J “AI (9) ‘wa (S) *TX (9) 
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Be a Shutterbug! 
Send us your best 
snapshots! You have 
a@ good chance to 
win a Shutterbug 
membership button! 





The photograph shown below has been 
chosen as the Snapshot of the Week. 
More snaps sent by our readers will be 
published in future issues. 





Lucy Eddins, 14, of Emma Willard School, Troy, 
New York, sent in this photo of her horse. Lucy 
took the picture with her Brownie box camera. 
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SHE TESTS 
‘JET ENGINES 


The Story of 
Marguerite Haven Hartl 








Only 21 years old, Marguerite Hartl already has 
graduated from college, successfully completed the 
G-E student engineering Test Course, and is a full- 
fledged engineer. Marguerite’s job is in and around 
planes; she is the only girl-engineer who has had the 
opportunity to work at the new General Electric 
Flight Test Laboratory. - 

Jet propulsion testing is one of the main projects 
now underway at the Laboratory, and Marguerite has 
used her engineering training in helping to install the 
jet engines aboard the flying laboratories. 





When the Flight Test Center plans a test, the equip- 
ment must first be set up; instruments must be installed. 
After the actual testing has taken place, Marguerite 
transcribes technical data, checks the informations 








(GG y 
, P Yy ti, Ct Ys 
given by the instruments and plots curves to record? YY. PEL 
this information. General Electric Co., Schenectady, Lb Me 


New York Marguerite received most of her schooling in Scotia, New York. 
; In high school she took part in dramatic productions. Her liking for 
mechanical drawing was the beginning of her career in engineering. 
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After graduation, Marguerite flew back to Schenectady in her 


uncle's plane, and shortly after started work at G.E. Recently : 
married, Marguerite and her engineer-husband like to swim and ski. | 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC : 


While earning her Mechanical Engineering degree at Cornell, she 
worked as Managing Editor of the college engineering magazine 
and belonged to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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WERE TOYS MADE /N AMERICA /N 292 B.C. 
S/M/LAR TO SOME /N USE TODAY? 






















4S VERMONT 
a (UIRTEEN ORIGINAL STATES ? 






ONE OF THE 





HEAT WITHOUT CRACKING ? 





4S THE 


WHAT BREED OF DOG 
FASTEST RUNNER ? 




















A TOY ANIMAL WITH TINY WHEELS For 
‘TS FEET /S IN THE COLLECTION OF 
CARVED STONE, JADE AND CLAY RELICS 
DISCOVERED BY ARCHEOLOG/STS NEAR 
VERA CRUZ,/N SOUTHERN MEX/CO. 
ONE OF THESE PRICELESS RELICS /S 
INSCRIBED WITH AN ANCIENT DATE. 
TRANSLATED /NTO ENGLISH /T /S THE 
EQUIVALENT TO NOU, 291 B.C. 
THUS IS BELIEVED TO BE THE EARL/EST 
RECORDED DATE /N NORTH AMERICA. 
















THE TOY AN/MAL /N 
THE COLLECTION /S 
AMONG THE EARLIEST 
EVIDENCES OF USE OF 
WHEELS /N THE 
WESTERN HEM/SPHERE. 





“HARD” WATER CONTAINS CERTAIN MINERALS 

DISSOLVED USUALLY FROM LIMESTONE ENCOUNTERED 
AS RAIN SOAWKS THRU THE SOIL. “SOFT* WATER /S FREE 
FROM SUCH M/NERALS. FAIN, AS /T LEAVES THE 
CLOUDS, /S THE PUREST FORM' OF NATURAL WATER. 
/T WOULD NOT APPRECIABLY DISSOLVE LIMESTONE. 
PBUT WHILE FALLING THRU THE AIR /T ACCUMU- 
LATES VARIOUS IMPURITIES INCLUDING CARBON DIOXIDE, 
THE GAS OF CARBON/C ACID, WHICH ATTACKS LIMESTONE 
AND CHANGES /T INTO A NEW (SOLUBLE) SUBSTANCE 
CALLED CALC/IUM BICARBONATE —THE CHIEF MINERAL, 
BUT NOT THE ONLY ONE, THAT MAKES WATER "HARD. 
"HAR D* WATER CAN BE 
EXCELLENT FOR DRINKING, 
BUT FOR WASHING OR 


Wit FILLING BOILERS, ETC. 
Y IT 1S MORE SUITABLE 








PUREST FORM OF 
NATURAL WATER —>/ 


RAIN 








FOURTEENTH STATE 
ADMITTED TO THE UNION. 





ne UP FROM 


YY V4; 7 // WHEN SOFTENED WITH 
THE AIR yO | / 


THE PROPER CHEMICAL 
THAT SETTLES OUT 
THE MINERAL MATTER. 
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PREEMINENTLY ITISA 
DAIRY STATE, BUT IT RANKS 
FIRST IN PRODUCTION OF 
GRANITE AND MARBLE, 
BARRE BEING A WORLD 
CENTER FOR THESE 
QUARRY PRODUCTS. 
IN THE STATE THERE ARE 
OVER 900 PEAKS OVER 
2,000 FT. ALTITUDE AND 


MAPLE PRODUCTION 












THE GLASS HNOWN AS PYREX 

HAS A VERV MUCH LOWER RATE OF 
EXPANS/ON THAN ORDINARY GLASS. 
THUS [T WITHSTANDS SUDDEN HEAT~ 
ING OR COOLING WITHOUT CRACHING. 
WINDOW AND BOTTLE GLASS /S HNOWN 
AS SODA-LIME GLASS. PYREX ISA 
SODA-LIME-BORON-ALUMINUM GLASS = 
OF HIGH SILICON CONTENT. A GLASS — 
SIMILAR TO PYREX WAS USED FOR THE 200-INCH 
MIRROR OF THE NEW MZ PALOMAR TELESCOPE. 














TERRIER. 
EXCEEDS THAT OF A RACE HORSE ; 


A RABBIT. 
200 YARDS IN 11256 SECONDS. 





THE FASTEST DOG 1S THE WHIPPET. ITISA 
CROSS BETWEEN A GREYHOUND AND A 
ITS SPEED (FOR SHORT DISTANCES ) 


‘7 RUNS SO FAST, THAT DUE TO ITS LIGHT 
WEIGHT /T OFTEN SHIDS AND FALLS /FA 
QU/ICH TURN /S ATTEMPTED WH/LE CHASING 
THE WH/PPET CAN RUN 
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. Country in Central America, where 


Panama Canal is located. 


. In the Bible, a famous prophet. 

. Former name of Alaska highway. 

. Upon. 

. Lake in Russian Turkestan. 

. Exclamation of surprise or delight. 

. Valley, once chief coal and industrial 


area of Germany. 


. Wheeled cart for taking small child 


about. 


. A beverage. 

. Ideal place with perfect laws. 

. Portuguese colony in S, W. India. 
. Blotch or blemish. 

. Abbr. for August. 25. After nine. 
. Flame up briefly. 

28. Indefinite article meaning one. 

. To point a gun. 30. Always. 

. What falls in winter. 

. A large Egyptian wading bird. 

. Kind of nut that grows in New Mexico. 
. Curl of hair. 

. Abbr. for South Dakota. 39. No. 


. A popular edible nut. 


Total number. 


. Republic in Central America. 

. When a door is partly open. 

. Capital of Nicaragua. 

. Exclamation expressing a great many 


feelings. 


. Conjunction which shows a choice. 
. Great many. 

. Group of stars. 

. Any male person. 
. Country in Central America. 

. To make by tatting. 

. Man-eating giant. 

. Kind of nut produced mainly by Cali- 


12. To occur. 


fornia. 


. Word meaning The End. 

. Bad or wrong. 29. A kind of snake. 
. Black. 

33. 
35: 


Nominative plural of I. 
The heavens. 


Answers in Teachers Edition. Answers to last 
week’s puzzle on page 14 





Hil WILMER! 
GEE. I'M GLAD YOU 
CAN STAY ALL 
NIGHT | 





















6 NIGHT WILMER- 
WHY DONT YOU GET 
YOUR PAJAMAS OUT 

















SURE YOUR FOLKS HAD 
ENOUGH NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT! 











youll pack it auty with plarcare/ 








Say, fellows — you'll travel far 
with this breakfast! A couple of 
crunchy Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat biscuits and lots of milk 

.. that’s a whale of a wonderful 
way to get plenty of vim and 
vigor! The tasty, toasty whole 
wheat flavor goes fine with fruit, 
too...and Mom can fix it for you 
hot or cold! Ask for Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat next time you 
go to the store—it’s the original 
Niagara Falls product. 
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That's a Big Help 


In these days of difficulty in securing 
domestic servants, mistresses will accept 
almost any sort of help, but there are 
limits. A woman questioned a husky 
girl in an employment office, who was a 
recent importation from Lapland. The 
dialogue was as follows: 

Mistress: “Can you do fancy cook- 
ing?” 

Girl: “Naw.” 

Mistress: “Can you do plain cook- 


ing?” 
Girl: “Naw.” 
Mistress: “Can you sew, make the 


beds, wash the dishes—do general 
housework?” 

Girl: “Naw.” 

“Well,” cried the woman in puzzled 
exasperation, “what can you do?” 

Said the girl, “I can milk reindeer.” 


Shirley Dechert, Daggett Jr. H. 8., Forth Worth, Tex 


Encored, You Might Say 


Radio comedian (to young son): 
“Well, were you promoted, today?” 

Son: “Promoted! I was held over for 
another twenty-six weeks!” 


Wayne Graver, Lincoln Jr. H. 8., Waukesha, Wis. 


Futile Fuss 


“I stood in line for over an hour yes- 
terday,” Mrs. Jones complained to her 
neighbor. 

“What for?” asked the neighbor. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jones, “I don't 
really know. It was all gone by the time 
I got to the counter.” 


Ardetphia Jackson, Washington Jr. H. 8., Seattle, Wash. 


Mother’s Delight 


Son: “Dad, we learned at school to- 
day that the animals have new fur every 
winter.” 

Father: “Be quiet, your mother is 


in the next room.” 
Caroline Schaub, P. 8S. 4, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Mount Your Pictures in an cis 


with 
Engel Poc-ket Art Corners. 


Unexcelied for photos, cards, stamps, etc 
Neat - easy to use - gummed inside for holding 
prints tight or loose. At photo supply and 
album counters, or send 10c for pkg. of 100 
and free samples to try. 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 


Dept. GN. 4717 No. Clark, Chicago-40 








LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 












ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


ae) Free Stamp Magazine, 
oy stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
ea 7 Real Bargain Se with ap- 
r vals. Capital Stamp Co. 

Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 











Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. } 
Pins, Me up. Write today for free catalog W/ 
Dept. ?, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 








An Alias, Too 


Mr. Jones’ face lit up as he recog- 
nized the man who was walking ahead 
of him down the subway stairs. He 
clapped the man heartily on the back 
and cried, “Why, Bob Johnson, of all 
people! I hardly recognized you. Why, 
you've gained thirty pounds since I 
saw you last, and you’ve had your nose 
fixed, and I swear, you're about two 
feet taller.” 

The other man looked at Mr. Jones 
angrily and said: “I beg your pardon, 
but I do not happen to be Bob John- 
son!” 


“Aha,” said Mr. Jones. “You've 
even changed your name. How you've 
changed!” 


Alice Lubell, P. 8. 127, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
Chivalry! 


Departing Passenger: “This is mis- 
erable street car service.” 

Conductor: “Why, what's the matter? 
Couldn’t you get a seat?” 

Departing Passenger: “Oh sure, I got 
a seat. But my wife had to stand up all 
the way.” 


Isabelle Battiato, 14th Ave. School, Newark, N. J. 


Soil Enough 


Teacher: “Children, I want you to 
look in your geography textbooks and 
find out why Cuba produces so much 
sugar. 

A great silence descends on the room 
— then, suddenly, up jumps one of the 
pupils. He runs out to the yard and 
starts digging furiously. ; 

Teacher: “George, come back here. 
What are you digging for?” 

George: “The geography book says 
the answer is found in the soil. Well, 
I'm looking!” 

Glenda Rae Crain, Travis School, Houston. Tez. 
Psychic 

Mat: “I saw a man come into a drug 
store and order a chocolate sundae with 
whipped cream and nuts on top, and 
right away I knew he was a sailor.” 

Pat: “How did you know that?” 


Mat: “He had a sailor suit on!” 
Norma Fages, Newark, N. J. 


Joke of the Week 


A Gold Star JSA button goes to 
Carolyn Brand, Edgewood School, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, for sending in the 
best joke of the week. 

Johnny Smith’s teacher made him 
stay after school because Johnny said 
“have went” when he should have said 
“have gone.” The teacher made Johnny 
write “have gone” 100 times. Johnny 
did so and when he had finished he 
wrote the following note on the black- 
board: “I have written ‘have gone’ 100 
times and now I have went home.” 


Make Up Your Mind! 


Whether you realize it or not, you 
are galled upon to make many deci- 
sions every day. 

From the moment you get up in the 
morning, you must put on your think- 
ing cap. You must decide which tie or 
shirt to wear to school, whether to ac- 
cept the party invitation you received in 
the mail, whether to do your homework 
before or after dinner. 

No one likes a person who can’t make 
up his mind or her mind. Learn to face 
each problem squarely. Think ahead 
and try to determine what will hap- 
pen if you decide one way and what 
will happen if you decide another way. 
But don’t linger too long. Make your 
decision and stick to it. 

You can’t always be right, of course. 
Even successful business executives, 
doctors and other capable persons make 
occasional mistakes. But they learn 


from their mistakes and thus can make 
a better decision the next time a prob- 
lem arises. 





How're you doing? 


An hour and a half after you were 
supposed to call on your friend to take 
her to a party, you suddenly realize 
that you forgot all about the date. When 
you phone her to apologize, you should 
say: 





A. “I’m very sorry, but I completely 
forgot about our date. I remembered it 
just now as I was reading a book.” 

B. “Did you really expect me?” 

C. “I thought the party would be a 
bore anyway, didn’t you?” 

A. is correct. When you make a 
mistake, frankly admit it. You will feel 
better about it after you have made a 
sincere apology. 





Solution to Feb. 24 Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Agua; 5-Guatemala; 10-oriel; 11 
-try; 13-as; 14-roe; 15-comma; 18-ant; 19-ace; 
20-Lt.; 22-cot; 23-vats; 26-has; 27-agile; 29-Po: 
30-ad; 31-for; 32-coffee; 34-Honduras; 38-trout; 


39-be. 
DOWN: l-am; 2-Ga.; 3-ultra; 4-Aaron; 5-go; 
6-Ur; 7-ai; 8-team; 9-El Salvador; 12-yet; 15- 


cacao; 16-ocos; 17-met; 21-tag; 24-tiffs; 25-sloe; 
26-h.p.; 28-ere; 30-acute; 33-fa; 34-ht.; 35-or; 36- 
no; 37-dub. 
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| Citizenship Quiz & 


These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 





1. CENTRAL AMERICAN CHAIN 


Fill in the blanks in each one of the 
following sentences. Score 4 points 
each. Total, 40. 


1. An American, William Walker, was 
once President of 








2. was the Spanish 
explorer who discovered the Pacific 
Ocean. 

8. The 10-mile strip of land leased 
from Panama by the U. S. is called the 





4. Nicaragua’s leading export is —— 





5. The most democratic republic of 
Central America is 

6. _ is the largest re- 
public of Central America. 

7. The largest lake in Central Amer- 
ica is Lake 











8. San José and Limon are cities in 





9. Panama became independent of 
—_ in 1903. . 

10. The republic whose name means 
Rich Coast is 








My score 


2. TIMBER 


How good a forester are you? Match 
each of the following terms with its 
correct meaning. Score 3 points each. 
Total, 12. 

—1. seedling a. cutting fallen trees in- 
to logs 

—2. bucking b. small young tree 

—3. logging c. giving lumber a smooth 
finish 

—A4. planing d. whole process of har- 
vesting trees 


My score 





1. In lumberjack 9 
lingo, this workman 
is called (1) a feller, 
(2) « fellow, or (3) 
a faller. 


the Panama Canal. 








. Identify the sea and ocean at the ends of 


3. MADE OF WOOD 


In the following list of goods, check 
the four that are made from wood. 
Score 2 points each. Total, 8. 


paper gasoline 
linen corn syrup 
silk rosin 
turpentine straw hats 
alcohol 


My score 


4. WHO AM I? 


Give the name of the department of 
each of these five members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 20. 

1. I was Army Chief of Staff during 
World War II 

2. I was a businessman before I 
agreed to direct all naval activities in 
Ge U.S... 

3. My department carries out immi- 
gration laws, but its chief job is to settle 
quarrels between labor and manage- 
ment. ‘ ¥ 

4. I am in charge of coining and 
printing money and of collecting taxes 
for our Government. 

5. I am the President’s legal adviser. 
I am not an Army officer, but the word 
General is part of my title. I see that 
lawbreakers are punished, 














My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Write the answer to each of the fol- 
lowing questions on the line provided. 
Score 5 points each for questions 1 and 
3. Score 5 points for each part of ques- 
tion 2. Total, 20. 
My score 


My total score 
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3. What Department 
of our Government 


is in charge of for- 
eign affairs? 














Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Finger Nail Test.” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
youneed new Wildroot Cream-Oil HairT onic. 
Contains Lanolin. Grooms, relieves dryness, 
removes loose dandruff! Buy the large size. 


Only a little Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your 
hair well groomed all day long without a 
trace of that greasy, plastered down look! 
Your hair looks good and feels good! For ten 
day trial supply send 10c to Wildroot Co., 
Dept. SM-3, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Cream-Oil 
Charlie Says: 


TUNE IN...Two 
Network Shows! 
“The Adventures of 
Sam Spade” Sunday 
evenings, CBS Net- 
work; "King Cole Trio 
Time” Saturday after- 
noons, NBC Network 






WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
HAIR TONIC 
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take in more than it spent. And out of these earnings, GM 

was willing and able to build big laboratories and proving 

h k [ grounds—and pay for the research which has made cars 
- US e grow better year by year. 


"= many years separate Eli Whitney's old muskets 
that started 


and modern automobiles. But his principle of mass produc- 


° tion—plus the willingness of prospering compatfies 
mass production _—| : 


to put part of their earnings 





















back into a steady pro 


gram of improvement— 


A school you've learned about Eli 
Whitney and his cotton gin, but 
did you know that he was 


quite a maker of muskets too? 


Shortly after the Revolu- 
tionary War, Whitney * 
offered to make muskets 
for the young government in 


quantity, and quickly—an un- 





heard of idea at the time. 


To prove that he could, he 
made separate piles of 
the parts from ten mus- ™ 
kets—asked the officials 

to pick a part from each 
pile—and put together a 
perfect gun from the“parts they 


handed him. 





It was the idea of interchangeable parts that made the mass gives us many of the good things we have today. 
production of muskets possible. 
J Thus, every modern automobile you see today goes to prove 


le profit when a business prospers. 

More than roo years later, General Motors put this that all the people profit ss prospers 
principle to work on automobiles. 

For More People” 


VioTors 


able—and that mass production of automobiles was THE PEOPLE PROFIT 
practical. | WHEN A Business PROSPERS 





In a test like Whitney's, the parts for three automobiles Mca =p hom 
were dumped into one huge pile. GM mechanics then FNERAL 
quickly put together three automobiles from the one batch. 

They demonstrated that the parts were truly interchange- < 





— 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over more 


Mass production helped General Motors prosper—that is, than 300 Mutval stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 





FRIGIDAIRE ° 3MC TRUCK & COACH ° 5M DIESEL + CHEVROLET +* PONTIAC * OLOSMOBILE * BUICK ¢ CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 
DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 
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Intergroup Relations 
in Teaching Materials 


N AN effort to determine the effec- 
tiveness of teaching materials now in 
use in the public schools for the 

elimination of prejudice and the ad- 
vancement of intercultural understand- 
ing, the American Council on Educa- 
tion has conducted a significant in- 
quiry. The study was made possible by 
a grant to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, which made the 
funds available to the Council. Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson, of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, was 
appointed director of the staff of ex- 
perts which conducted the inquiry. The 
chairman was Dr, James L. Hanley, 
superintendent of schools of Providence, 
R. L.,, assisted by a distinguished com- 
mittee of educators, psychologists, and 
anthropologists. 

Scope of the Study: The scope of the 
study is very broad. There have been 
analyzed 267 textbooks commonly used 
in elementary and secondary schools in 
the fields of United States history, 
world history, human geography, civics, 
modern problems, biology, literature. In 
addition 21 introductory college texts in 
psychology and sociology, 25 manuals 
for college “orientation” courses, and 
100 of the most widely read “trade” or 
library books for children have been 
examined. Courses of study from ap- 
proximately 60 widely distributed 
school systems were studied with care. 
In addition to these printed or mimeo- 
graphed materials questionnaires per- 
tinent to the study have been filled out 
by over 300 teachers, and extensive con- 
sultations have been held with repre- 
sentatives of “minority groups” and 
with psychologists, sociologists, and edu- 
tional leaders. 

Method of Work: The study assumes 
the value of the democratic ideals. It 
has sought to avoid special pleading by 
any group. It is not a rigidly scientific 
analysis, but is based upon fair-minded 
and informed, even though subjective, 
judgments. It is as much a curriculum 
analysis as a textbook analysis. 


After careful survey of the field and 
preliminary analysis of selected books, 
the staff formulated a list of topics or 
areas especially pertinent to the pur- 
pose of the study. The books and 
courses of study were analyzed and ap- 
praised in terms of these topics. The 
nature of these topics is made clear in 
the findings and recommendations 
given below. The study does not yield 


quantitative data so much as qualite- 
tive judgments. It by no means pre- 
sents a “black list” of condenined books 
or a “white list” of recommended books. 
It is essentially a thoughtful appraisal 
of representative practice concerning the 
treatment of intergroup relations and a 
body of practical and positive recom- 
mendations for improvement. The fol- 
lowing items are illustrative of the gen- 
eral conclusions reached by the group 
conducting the study. 


Findings and Recommendations 


1. Errors of Omission: With very few 
exceptions the textbooks and courses of 
study are free of intentional bias to- 
ward any population group. However 
there are frequent value judgments and 
implications, unconsciously or carelessly 
expressed, which tend to perpetuate an- 
tagonisms now current in American life. 
And, even more pronounced, there are 
omissions of data and gaps in curricu- 
lum planning which result in failure of 
the teaching outlines and materials to 
come to grips with issues especially sig- 
nificant for young citizens today. It is 
to be hoped that in the immediate fu- 
ture schools will deal more positively 
and constructively with such ethical, 
psychological and sociological data as 
are suggested below. 

2. Dignity and Worth of the Indi- 
vidual: The essence of democratic 
human relations is respect for individual 
worth and dignity. In the textbooks, 
however, the individual is usually sub- 
merged in the group; there is not ade- 
quate attention to the nature and value 
of human personality. Even such demo- 
cratic institutions as the franchise and 
civil liberties are likely to be treated 
abstractly and impersonally. 

3. Group Organization: Emphasis is 
on the typical group member rather 
than on the variety of individuals with- 
in a group. All Jews are too frequently 
regarded as alike; types are presented 
which often lead to stereotyping of Ne- 
groes or Catholics or Northerners or 
laborers or employees. The average 
rather than the range of group mem- 
bership is stressed. A wealth of infor- 
mation about groups, made available by 
sociology and anthropology in recent 
years, and essential as background for 
intelligent intergroup relations, should 
be—but is not now—included in teach- 
ing guides and materials. 


4. Treatment of Immigrants: While 


~ 
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some texts contain excellent and sensi- 
tive treatments of immigrants to Amer- 
ica, and most texts list the contributions 
of such groups, the immigrants are or- 
dinarily regarded and rated by authors 
as “out-groups” rather than “in-groups.” 
They are often referred to in patroniz- 
ing terms. Most courses of study and 
texts classify immigrants as “old” (be- 
fore 1880) or “new” and refer to the 
“new” in alarming terms as “hordes” or 
“swarms,” and always as “problems.” 
The accounts of restriction on immigra- 
tion commonly imply or even state 
judgments and attitudes which contrib- 
ute to prejudice rather than analysis. 

5. The Concept of Americanization: 
A few texts, especially in civics, treat 
Americanization as a process by which 
immigrants are transformed into dupli- 
cates of established Americans; a much 
larger number present the “melting pot 
concept” by which all Americans come 
out in a common mould, Few books 
consistently present and imply the con- 
cept of “cultural pluralism” or of “di- 
versity within unity” as the pattern of 
Americanization. There is urgent need 
for more careful study by authors and 
by curriculum-makers of the basic prin- 
ciples of Americanization, and for a 
consistent presentation to pupils of prin- 
ciples which are consonant with de- 
mocracy. 

6. Treatment of the Jews: Most of 
the material about Jews in texts and 
courses of study is about the ancient 
Jews: for example, three-fourths of the 
space allotted to Jews in world history 
texts deal"with events before 79 A.D. 
Pupils are left with the assumption that 
Judaism and Jewish culture have 
changed little since that time. Mentions 
of Jews after that date are most com- 
monly in connection with persecutions; 
there is little about the constructive con- 
tributions of the group or about their 
ordinary harmonious relations with 
other groups. Many of the accounts of 
the crucifixion as found in world his- 
tories are too generalized to be fully 
accurate, and afford some basis for the 
development of prejudice among pu- 
pils. There are many inaccuracies -in 
the description of Jews as a “race”; 
there is little recognition of religious, 
economic and cultural variations among 
Jews; there is little to offset the stereo- 
types of Jews which abound in con- 
temporary socia] thinking. 

7. Treatment of the Negroes: While 
recently prepared texts and curricula 
tend to develop more attention to Ne- 
groes as an American group, the typi- 
cal text and teaching guide tend to ig- 
nore the group and its position in con- 
temporary society. A very large propor- 
tion of the references to Negroes put 
before pupils treat Negroes as slaves 
or as child-like freedmen; very little 
data about Negroes since 1876 are to 
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be found in the history texts. The plan- 
tation mammy and Uncle Remus stereo- 
types tend to be perpetuated both in 
social science and literary materials. 
Textbooks in all fields, on occasion even 
in biology, present hazy and confused 
ideas about race; scientific data about 
race are conspicuous by their absence. 
The illustrative materials of the texts 
deal even less adequately and sensi- 
tively with Negroes than do the printed 
words. 

8. Treatment of Spanish-speaking 
Minority: Another group in American 
life about which pupils learn too little 
is the Spanish-speaking group living not 
only in the Southwest but in most of 
our metropolitan communities. The eth- 
nic qualities of this group, its place in 
the pattern of American society, and the 
problems faced by its membe s are vir- 
tually ignored. Where mentioned, and 
particularly in literary anthologies, the 
stereotype of the Mexican peon is in- 
tensified. 

9. Treatment of Asiatic Minorities: 
Substantial groups of Americans are of 
Chinese or Japanese or Filipino ances- 
try; these groups occupy a unique posi- 
tion intimately affected by world con- 
ditions during war and postwar years. 
The teaching materials lag behind cur- 
rent developments concerning them; of- 
fensive generalizations about them occur 
frequently, especially in the connota- 
tion of racial inferiority and the “white 


man psychology.” Historical data on 
their immigration to this country are 
ordinarily presented in a framework 
of assumptions about Asiatic inferiority; 
these accounts are virtually unrelieved 
by sociological data on the present 
status, contributions, and problems of 
these groups. 

10. Treatment of Religious Groups: 
Most texts assume the desirability of 
religious groupings in society. A num- 
ber of texts point out religious differ- 
ences as causes of intergroup frictions. 
As has been suggested, the treatment 
of Judaism emphasizes the remote past 
and the factor of persecution; many 
texts evaluate the Inquisition’ move- 
ments out of their historical context; 
the evangelical aspects of Protestantism 
are sometimes caricatured. Too little 
appears in texts or courses of study on 
the exact nature of religious groups 
(either their differences or likenesses) 
or on the common concern of church 
groups with ethical and humanitarian 
developments. 

11. Techniques of Intergroup Rela- 
tions: Almost no courses of study or 
textbooks present a sociological analy- 
sis of the methods of intergroup rela- 
tions. For example, pupils will almost 
never be given opportunity to study 
the sociological nature and effects of 
segregation as a technique of relation- 
ship. Indeed, no small number of texts 
imply the correctness of segregation — 


assume it as a value in social organiza- 
tion. The technique of scapegoating, of 
making one group the victim of a gen- 
eral illness, is not subjected to scrutiny. 
The analysis of such techniques offers 
a fruitful field for increasing the resist- 
ance of citizens to the excesses of group 
tensions. 

Conclusion: Textbooks are not guilty 
of planned derogation of groups, but are 
guilty of failing to come to grips with 
basic issues in the complex problems of 
human relations. Much material essen- 
tial to understanding intergroup rela- 
tions and provocative of better relations 
is simply not presented to pupils. The 
fault lies not in texts alone but in the 
courses of study for which textbooks 
are prepared. Only as those courses of 
study demand the inclusion of topics 
on intergroup relations, some of which 
are inevitably controversial, will the 
textbooks be substantially improved. 

Curriculum remaking is a prerequi- 
site to the alteration of textbooks. That 
alteration involves, first the writing of 
passages focused directly on the descrip- 
tion and exposition of contemporary 
intergroup relations, and second, care- 
ful scrutiny of the indirect references 
—often the casual assumptions lying 
behind value judgments — now in the 
textbooks. Such two-headed alteration 
would be a substantial contribution to 
education for intergroup relations in 
American life. 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


By Vote of the People, by Willis J. 
Ballinger; Scribner, 1946. 381 pp., $3. 


Mr. Ballinger has investigated the de- 
cline and fall of Athens, Rome, Venice, 
Florence, the France of the First and 
Third Republics, Weimar Germany, and 
Italy. Of these eight free governments, 
he found that two were destroyed by 
conquest, Athens and the Third French 
Republic. The other six were destroyed 
“entirely within the framework of demo- 
cratic processes . . . by vote of the 
people.” Basic to the corruption of the 
people were economic conditions which 
had gotten out of control. 

The author, an economist who has 
seen America.: business operate through 
the eyes of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, is alarmed by conditions in the 
United States today which he alleges 
are similar to circumstances which 
brought about the downfall of the gov- 
ernments he has studied. The break- 


down of American capitalism in 1929 
he attributes to “the success of business 
men and financiers in expelling compe- 
tition from large areas of the system.” 
The current evil in our system, “indus- 
trial monopoly,” he lays at the feet of 
the New Deal which fostered labor 
monopolies. Plumping wholeheartedly 
for a restoration of free competition, he 
imagines that a happy state of affairs 
can be legislated by Congress if it is 
advised by a “commission which will 
sit continuously . . . to seek through 
the method of conference the coopera- 
tion of capital, labor and agriculture.” 

Mr. Ballinger is impressed with the 
originality of his findings, for he states: 
“My conclusion that free governments 
generally have perished by the insidi- 


ous process of by vote of the people is,, 


I believe, an original one.” That the 
vote was dictated by circumstances 
which made the ballot a sham is im- 
plicit in his elaboration of the thesis. 


What he seems to have forgotten is the 
role of the people in correcting the 
maladjustments in our economic sys- 
tem. 


Modern Reading — A Reading Skill for 
Junior and Senior High Schools, by 
Eleanor M. Johnson; Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 120 pp., 36c. 


The feéling is widespread among 
teachers that basic to pupils’ weakness 
in grasping ideas is their faulty reading 
skill. Miss Johnson has edited a collec- 
tion of short stories and short non-fic- 
tion articles directed to secondary school 
pupils’ interests and calculated to as- 
sist English teachers in helping their 
students to read with comprehension. 
Each article, printed in comfortably 
large type (short of primer size), is in- 
troduced by motivating questions de- 
signed to point up the pupil’s interest 
in what is to follow. At the conclusion 
there is a one page “How Well Do 
You Read?” quiz—short, pertinent 
questions on the story, aimed to devel- 
op understanding of ideas, as well as 
words, Each booklet contains two read- 
ing tests, one to be given before and 
one after using the text. The tests are 
to be removed before distributing the 
books to students. 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
THEME ARTICLE—PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY 


Aims 

1. To introduce the pupils to Paraguay through her 
famous rivers and to establish a body of factual knowledge 
about this South American republic through (1) the device 
of writing one-line parodies on familiar quotations, (2) an 
Interesting Facts contest, (3) a general quiz. 

2. To show, through a question and discussion method, 
the contrasts and similarities Uruguay presents in relation to 
Paraguay. 

Materials needed: Atlases and copies of Junior Scholastic. 


Procedure 
River Talk 

Teacher: Paraguay is one of the few countries of the world 
without a seacoast. Name another. (Examples: Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia.) Although Paraguay has a seacoast, she has 
many ports, and ocean steamers sail up to her capital, 
Asuncion, because her wide, deep rivers are navigable 
for hundreds of miles. Name the greatest of these South 


American rivers. (Rio Parano, Rio Paraguay, Rio Pilcomayo, 
Rio de la Plata.) 


Pen and Pencil Fun 


A parody in an amusing imitation of a song or poem. 
Using facts you have discovered in your Junior ‘Scholastic 
theme article, try to write one-line parodies on these familiar 
quotations: ‘ 

1. ““Way down upon the Swanee River!” 

Example: 
"Way down up the Pilcomayo Riol 

2. “Flow gently sweet Afton, 

Among thy green braes.” 
Example: Flow Rio Parano, flow, 

Where the wild orchids grow. 

3. “Old Man River, he just keeps rollin’ along.” 
Example: Paraguay’s rivers, they just keep spilling 

Into the La Plata, great, broad arm of the sea. 

4. “Home, home on the range, 

Where the deer and the dhtelope play!” 

Example: Home, home on the fange, 

Graze the cattle of Paraguay. 

5. “Under a spreading chestnue tree. . .” 

Example: Under a wild quebracho tree. . , 

6. “Woodman, spare that tree!” 

Example: Woodman, spare that axe, 

That’s a quebracho tree. 


7. “Ring happy bells across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go.” 
Example: Ring the bells of New Year's day, 
January's hot in Paraguay. 
8. “Sipping cider through a straw!” 
Example: Sipping yerba mate through a bombillal 


Interesting Facts 


See how many interesting facts about Paraguay you can 
list in five minutes. 


Examples: 


1. Paraguay has the fewest people of all the South Amer- 
ican republics. 

2. Paraguay has five times as many cattle as people. 

8. Only one-fourth of the people of Paraguay can read 
and write. 

4. December, January, and February are the hot months 
of the year in Paraguay. 

5. Yerba maté, a special kind of tea, is one of the leading 
exports. 


General Quiz 


1. What great grazing and forest lands lie east of the 
Rio Pilcomayo and west of the Rio Paraguay? The 
Gran Chaco. 

2. What are the quebracho trees of the Chaco forests 
used for? The red quebracho is used for tanning; the 
white is used only for timber. 

8. What people live in the Chaco? The Chunupi and 
Lengua Indians. 

4. What are the languages of Paraguay? Spanish and 
Guarani, the Indian tongue. 

5. What do Paraguay’s grazing lands yield by way of 
exports? Tons of hides, canned beef, and tallow. 

6. Why do farmers find it easy to raise their crops in 
Paraguay? The soil is rich and the climate is ideal, 

7. What country is Paraguay’s biggest customer? Argen- 
tina. ’ 

8. What is the most popular drink of southern South 
America? Yerbe maté. 

9. Who is President of Paraguay? General Higinio Mor- 
inigo. 

10. Make a chart of the war years in Paraguay’s history 

* as named in the article and compare them with the 
war .peridds in the United States during the same 
years. : 

Paraguay United States 
1865-1870 War with Argentina, 1861-1865 Civil War 
Brazil, and Uruguay 1898 Spanish-American War 


1932-19388 War with Bolivia 1917-1918 World War I 
1941-1945 World War II. 


over the Gran Chaco 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


March 17 


Theme Article: Brazil. 
Products of Our World: Coffee. 


American Achievements: Railroads. 


March 24 Issue 


Theme Article: Bolivia. 
Products of Our World: Tin. 


American Achievements: Refrigeration. 











Teacher: Although Paraguay is a republic, her Presidents 
have been dictators, and the people have had little voice 
in their government. Only one-fourth of the Paraguayans 
can read and write. Uruguayans, on the other hand, are 
among the best educated people in all South America. In 
what ways do the people of Uruguay enjoy the social reforms 
begun in 1903 by their greatest President, José Batlle y Or- 
donez? 

1. Those who want to can go to high schools, colleges, 

and universities free of charge. 

2. There are special] schools for crippled, ill children. 

3. Uruguay is the only country in the world where col- 

lege graduates can take advanced courses without cost. 

4. Uruguay was one of the first countries in the world to 

set up an eight-hour working day and to fix wages. 

5. There‘is protection for women and child workers, and 

the unemployed. 

6. Housing and free medical treatment for the poor are 
provided by the government. 

All Uruguayans — both men and women — not only 
can, but must vote. If they do not, they are fined. 

Teacher: We will make a history chart for the two coun- 
tries. 


Paraguay 


The Spanish settled Paraguay in the sixteenth century. 

Paraguay won her independence from Spain in 1811. 

Dictator Lopez waged war with Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay in 1865-1870. 

Dictator Francia, E]) Supremo, ruled Paraguay 1821-1840, 
and shut the country off from the outside world. 

Paraguay went to war with Bolivia over the Gran Chaco 
in 1932-1935. 
Uruguay 


Uruguay was first seen by the Spanish in 1516. 

She was settled by the Spanish in the eighteenth century. 

She won her independence from Spain in 1811. 

Uruguay was occupied by the Portuguese but drove them 
out 

The people adopted a republican constitution in 1830. 

They defended themselves against Argentina, 1843-1852. 

They defended themselves against Paraguay, 1865-1870. 

Social reforms were begun in 1903. 

Teacher: Both Paraguay and Uruguay are great stock- 
raising countries. Find statements in the articlé that give us 
# picture of what these countries produce. 

1. Uruguay is a land of large ranches called estancias. 

2. All kinds of raw and prepared meats, skins, hides, tal- 

low, and dairy products age sold abroad. 

8. Wool makes up 41 per cent of all exports, with’ the 
U. S. the main customer. 


4. Many thousand crates of peaches, oranges, and other 
fruits are sold to other countries each year. 

5. Uruguay has large deposits of marble and granite. 
She also has some gold. 





1. In Paraguay, the great farming region is wedged be- 
tween the Paraguay and Parana rivers. 
. The Gran Chaco has valuable forests and good pasture 
land. 
. Yerba maté is one of the leading exports of Paraguay. 
. Paraguay grows many fruits, especially oranges. 
The country’s most important tree is the quebracho. 
Each year Paraguay exports tons of hides, canned 
beef, and tallow. 
Suggestion: Read The Green Continent, edited by German 
Arciniegas. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1944. Latin America 
as viewed by its leading writers. 


QUEBRACHO—THE AXE-BREAKER—p. 8 


Composition: Write a scene for a play. 
Characters: Axemen and their families, Indians of the 
Chaco, contractors. 

Scene: A village in the Chaco near the quebracho forests. 

Dialogue: Conversation about (1) cutting and stripping 
trees, (2) hauling logs in ox-carts to the rail- 
road, (3) tanning for preserving leather, 
(4) red quebracho and quebracho blanco, (5) 
the future of the industry. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. Which of the two countries — Paraguay and Uruguay 
— has done more to enable her people to live a good life? 
( Uruguay. ) 

2. Where is the Gran Chaco? (Northwestern Paraguay.) 

3. What racial difference is there between the people of 
Paraguay and those of Uruguay? (Paraguayans are mestizos 
— half Indian, half white — while the Uruguayans are mainly 
white. ) 

4. Where do quebracho trees grow? (Paraguay, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay.) 

5. How long must quebracho trees grow to be ready for 
cutting? (100 years.) 

6. For what is quebracho extract used? (Tanning leather.) 

7. Who are the Zionists? (Jews who want to make Pal- 
estine their national homeland. ) 

8. What Asiatic group opposes their aims? (Arabs.) 

9. Who is the only man ever to have flown over both 
the North and South Poles? (Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd.) 

10. What American was appointed one of Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie’s assistant secretaries? ( Byron Price) 
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Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 15 
ACROSS: 1-so; 3-Fri.; 6-Rep.; 7-Palestine; 10-atom; 1l-roar; 12-tee; 13- 
al; 17-dim; 19-Eton; 21-Lie; 22-year; 24-too; 25-are; 26-nomad: 
28-N.W., 29.-Mo.; 30-Eaton; 34-U.N.; 35-yore; 36-Lt.; 37-seed: 38-oh. 
DOWN: 1-Senate; 2-operetta; 3-floe; 4-remedy; 5-is; 6-riot; 7-Pa.: 8- 
Attlee; 9-Truman; 14-rood; 15-plane; 16-airways; 18-i.e.; 20-no; 23-Romulo: 
27-month; 31-toe; 32-ore; 33-Ned. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 

1. “GUAY” LANDS: 1-c; 2-d; 3-d; 4-b; 5-c; 6-b; 7-a: 8-d 

2. AXE-BREAKER: 1-Quebracho; 2- & 3- Paraguay, Argentina: 4-tan 
or preserve 

3. MATCH MAZES: 1-c; 2-a; S-d; 4-b. 

4. HOLY LAND: 1-Arabs; 2-Zionists; 3-Turkey. 

5. PICTURES/TO GUIDE YOU: 1. (1) Pilcomayo, (2) Paraguay, (3) 
Parana; 2-Uruggay; 3-bronchoscope; 4-Rear Admiral Richard E, Byrd, 
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